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OP SIMPLER AND MORE COMPLEX CONSCIOUSNESSES 

I. 

1. In an article already published in this Journal 1 I have sug- 
gested that if the relation between human consciousness and the 
activity of man's nervous system is properly considered it may well 
be held that there is a thoroughgoing neururgic and noetic corre- 
spondence, i. e., that all nervous activities correspond with psychic 
modifications of some sort, which may be sufficiently emphatic to 
appear in the field of attention, but which, if not thus emphatic, have 
their place in a broad undifferentiable psychic mass against which 
the field of attention is contrasted, which psychic mass I have called 
the field of inattention. 

If we hold this to be true we at once find ourselves avoiding a 
difficulty which leads to great confusion in the writings of students 
of comparative psychology. 

Assuming, as we usually do, that certain of our own nervous 
activities are unconscious, we not unnaturally argue that the activi- 
ties of animals which display the characteristics of these particular 
so-called unconscious activities of our. own are unconscious also. 
But the attempt to interpret the nature of animal behavior in this 
manner has led to so much controversy that it has resulted in the 
conviction among many biologists that no satisfactory objective mark 
of the existence of animal consciousness can ever be gained. 2 

The only basis any one of us has for the conviction that other 
men are conscious is an interpretation of other men's activities in 
terms of his own conscious experience. Our fellow men in truth 
tell us of their mental states, but their words would have no mean- 
ing for us did we not assume in them mental states corresponding 
with such of our own as we would describe in their language. We 
introject consciousness into them, as it were, as the result of a mere 
argument by analogy. And if we do this with our fellow men we 

1 ' Of Neururgic and Noetic Correspondences.' June 9, 1904. 
2 Cf. Edward Claparede, International Quarterly, December, 1903. 
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are equally warranted in going beyond this and assuming the ex- 
istence of consciousness in correspondence with activities of animals 
very like ourselves, as the vast mass of learned and unlearned men 
constantly do. 

The difficulties of interpretation on the basis of this argument 
by analogy still remain, however, so long as we hold that any of our 
activities are unconscious, but these disappear entirely if we 
accept the hypothesis here upheld; for then we are led to see that 
a consciousness of some form must exist wherever we discover an 
animal in which we find a closed nervous system. We must agree 
of course that as these nervous systems of the animals are simpler 
than our own, so the corresponding consciousness must be simpler 
than ours; and where the simplicity becomes very marked we must 
agree that the consciousness must correspondingly be so simple as to 
be difficult of interpretation in terms of our adult experience. 
Nevertheless, we can not blind ourselves to the fact that our own 
nervous systems at certain early periods of our development were 
fairly correspondent with the fully developed nervous systems of 
some of the lower animals, and we are warranted, therefore, in as- 
cribing to these animals forms of consciousness quite comparable 
with the consciousnesses of the infant newly born, or in the early 
stages of its development. 

2. This thought gains very greatly in interest in connection with 
our conception of the human nervous system as a highly complex 
system of nervous systems, to which consciousness, a highly complex 
system of psychic systems, corresponds. For we find within the 
human body certain minor nervous systems which correspond in 
complexity more or less closely with the whole fully formed nervous 
systems of certain of the lower animals which we must hold to be 
conscious beings. And this would lead to the suggestion that if 
these minor nervous systems within the whole human nervous sys- 
tem could persist as such, and yet be disconnected from the mass 
of the nervous system as a whole, they would be what we call closed 
nervous systems relatively independent and individual, and yet 
within the human body ; and under our hypothesis these minor ner- 
vous systems as such would have minor consciousnesses correspond- 
ing with their activities. 

But it is clear that such minor nervous systems in man do often 
persist as such although they are placed out of relation with the 
mass of the nervous system taken as a whole. This may be due 
to pathological lesions or to the use of the surgeon's knife; or 
it may result from what we may call incommensurability between 
the activities of the minor system, and of the mass of the system 
taken as a whole. And when it occurs we seem compelled to agree 
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that the disconnected minor nervous system has corresponding with 
its activities a little consciousness all its own. 

We are thus led to see that it is quite possible to conceive that 
human consciousness is subject to the dissociation of minor psychic 
systems to a wide extent, so that we are justified in describing a 
human consciousness as a bundle of closely related minor conscious- 
nesses, the most complex of which (corresponding with the activities 
in the brain) normally appears as preeminent. 

3. But if we go thus far we are naturally led to take a further 
step; for we conceive of the minor nervous systems of the lowest 
order to be composed of what we call nervous elements; and if we 
conceive any such nervous element to be cut out of relationship with 
all others, still remaining alive, it would still remain an active 
neural entity; and it is difficult to see how we can refrain from as- 
suming the existence of something psychically elemental correspond- 
ing with such a neural element's activities. Such psychic elements 
could not be consciousnesses, for they are conceived as elemental 
while consciousness is essentially systemic; but it is easy to see 
that they might well be now attached to, and again dissociated from, 
psychic systems, and that as the result a given consciousness might 
thus be now broadened and again narrowed. 

4. If we accept this conclusion we are led to note that we com- 
monly assume that so special a significance is to be given to the 
activities of the nervous system in man's organism that it alone is 
to be considered of moment in the relations of correspondence with 
consciousness. But our modern biologists are teaching us that 
all protoplasmic matter has powers of interaction, of 'conductivity,' 
similar to those observed in nervous tissue. It seems possible to 
hold then that while the consciousness with which we are familiar, 
may be practically correspondent only with transfers of energy 
within the nervous system ; nevertheless it may be that any transfer 
of energy in protoplasmic matter may have a psychic coincident. 

This would lead us to hold that consciousnesses of a lowly grade 
may exist in living bodies which are systematized and yet without 
nervous system; and that plant consciousnesses of a sluggish type, 
which Pechner and many others have considered possible, may not 
improbably exist. 

But beyond this we see in this view indications that human con- 
sciousness may not improbably be complicated by the existence of 
psychic correspondents of transfers of energy in other protoplasmic 
matter than that which we describe as nervous tissue; although it 
must of course be granted that the very superior 'conductivity' of 
this nervous tissue makes the part of human consciousness which 
corresponds with the activities of the nervous system vastly more 
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important than all the rest of the psychic correspondents of ac- 
tivities in protoplasm other than this nervous tissue. Under such 
a view human consciousness is not only the correspondent of ac- 
tivities in the cortex of the brain; nor only the correspondent of 
the activities of the nervous system as a whole; but is the psychic 
throb, so to speak, which corresponds with the whole throb of the 
activities in the man's living physical system. 

II. 

5. Turning now from the consideration of the nature of con- 
sciousnesses simpler than our own, the existence of which we all 
acknowledge, let us ask whether the hypotheses with which we are 
here concerned, if valid, throw any light upon the question whether 
there exist in the Universe forms of consciousness more complex 
than human consciousness. 

Within the human nervous system, to the activities in which 
man's consciousness is supposed to correspond, are discovered, as 
we have seen, an indefinite number of minor systems within systems ; 
and these minor systems resemble in general nature the broad system 
of which they are integral parts. It is naturally suggested then 
that if human nervous systems could themselves be related together, 
after the manner of the minor nervous systems within the whole 
nervous system, we should have a broader organism ; and that corre- 
sponding with the same there might exist a broader consciousness 
than human consciousness, in which our individual consciousnesses 
would be minor psychic systems. 

We appear thus to reach a suggestion in line with the common 
notion that the 'social body' is organic in its nature; and that there 
is a 'social consciousness' corresponding therewith. 

So much careless thinking has been indulged in by those who 
have made use of these conceptions, that they have naturally be- 
come discredited ; but it seems to me that the argument by analogy 
which we so constantly use in reference to other human and animal 
minds, and which we find so valuable in practical life, in connection 
with the fact that our nervous system is a complex system of minor 
systems, must lead us to pause before we reject these conceptions. 3 

3 For a fuller discussion of this subject confer my ' Instinct and Reason,' 
p. 189 ff. The most obvious basis of objection to the notion of the existence 
of an organically related ' social body,' is that individual men display closed 
nervous systems, i. e., that they are isolated entities; while the minor systems 
in the larger nervous system are intimately connected physically, and thor- 
oughly ' integrated.' 

But if we inquire into the nature of this close connection and ' integration ' 
within the minor systems of the human nervous system, we are compelled to 
acknowledge in the first place that they vary greatly in degree in the different 
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6. But if we allow ourselves to consider such views as the above, 
we are surely led to surmise, as many important thinkers before 
our day have done, that not merely such transfers of energy as 
occur in protoplasmic matter may have corresponding psychic 
effects, but that all transfers of energy in the universe, whether in 
living or non-living bodies, may have corresponding psychic effects; 
and that all together may form a 'Universal Consciousness' corre- 
sponding with the system of the physical universe. 

Such a notion is as old in germ as Greek philosophy, and has 
from time to time been revived and developed by the moderns, 
notably by Fechner. But it has never been treated very seriously 
by the philosophical world; having been taken rather as a fanciful 
and poetical conception of no philosophic import. With our newly 
gained knowledge of the physical basis of human consciousness, 
however, it seems to me that this conception deserves to be given 
great weight. 

If we consider the universe as a whole, as inclusive both of 

minor nervous systems thus related. And when we ask what we mean by 
integration we find ourselves able merely to assert that the minor systems are 
spatially contiguous, which contiguity is of course a relative matter; and that 
they are reciprocally reactive, i. e., that no emphasis of activity in one minor 
system can be altogether without effect upon all the other minor systems with 
which it is 'integrated,' nor can its activity be unaffected by the existing ac- 
tivities of all these related minor systems. 

Now it is true that individual men when viewed objectively seem to be 
isolated individuals, but we must confess that in thus describing them we 
speak relatively. They are in a sense contiguous, and they are related to one 
another in ways mysterious; but the relation between contiguous minor nervous 
systems is surely no less mysterious. Beyond this, so far as individual men 
are related they display directly or indirectly a reciprocity of efficiency of 
reaction ; and may thus be held to display the signs of ' integration.' 

And if we turn to the subjective view; it is true that we usually speak 
of ourselves as if we were thoroughly isolated psychic atoms, as it were; but 
the late studies of the nature of the self of experience by men like Professor 
Royce have surely brought to us convincing evidence that even our conception 
of our own selfhood is inextricably inter-twined with our realization of the ex- 
istence of other selves. 

To the above may be added a second objection; viz., that the relations be- 
tween human beings which may be claimed to be of organic form, are constantly 
changing; that, as Professor Sidgwick put it, individual men readily shift their 
allegiance from one social group to another, and may actually belong to 
diverse social groups at one and the same time. 

But evidently if a social body exists it must be very loosely integrated, 
and we should therefore expect to find its minor systems ' shifting their 
allegiance' from one social organically related group to another. Nor is it 
difficult under our view to conceive that a given human individual minor 
psychic system might at the same time be part and parcel of very diverse 
broader social minor psychic system; these diverse broader social minor 
psychic systems forming a still broader organic whole or social consciousness. 
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what we usually call the inorganic and the organic, we perceive that 
it may be looked upon as a vast organic system. In it, as in the 
human nervous system, are various parts which are more or less 
complex minor systems within wider systems. Broadly speaking 
all parts of this vast system are related by a direct or derivative 
contiguity; and they are subject to a thorough reciprocity of reac- 
tion, so that no element can react without in some measure affecting 
the activities of all other parts of the vast system, nor can the 
element's reaction be what it is except for influences upon it from 
all other parts. 

If then it be assumed that a psychic somewhat corresponds with 
each transfer of energy within this universe, we must hold that 
there exists a Universal Consciousness in which our human con- 
sciousnesses are minor psychic systems related with all sorts and 
kinds of like and diverse minor psychic systems. 

7. If then the analogy with the structure of the human nervous 
system and the corresponding human consciousness is to be carried 
out, it would appear that there must be in this universe an enormous 
variety of minor consciousnesses corresponding with the enormous 
variety of types of physical systematization in this universe. These 
consciousnesses must vary in breadth and complexity; and as cer- 
tain minor systems within the whole vast physical system must be 
more closely systematized than others; so certain of these minor 
consciousnesses must be more closely systematized than others;— 
must appear as more nearly closed systems;— as more self contained, 
—as more individual,— than others. 

Human consciousnesses would, in this view, be special forms 
of such closely systematized, — self-contained,— individual, — psychic 
systems. 

Any individual thing would thus appear to be merely a special 
minor system within a broader system, which minor system is at the 
time considered in and for itself, without relation to any broader 
system to which it may belong. In fact under this view we can 
never mean more than this when we think of any individual thing, 
which is for us but a bundle of what we call activities, which are 
in fact merely emphatic activities within minor systems, which 
latter, if we take a wider view, are merely emphases of activity in 
minor systematized parts of broader active systems. 

"What we describe as an individual man would thus appear to be 
merely a special minor physical system within a broader physical 
system, which minor physical system we at the time consider in and 
for itself; and correspondingly each individual consciousness would 
thus also appear to be merely a special minor psychic system 
within a broader psychic system, which minor psychic system we 
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at the time consider in and for itself. An individual consciousness 
would thus appear merely as an emphasis within a minor psychic 
system which is itself within a wider psychic system, without which 
it could not exist. 

8. "We have thus seen that it is possible to conceive that in this 
universe there exist innumerable grades of consciousnesses other 
than human consciousnesses. As Professor Royce 4 puts it "we have 
no right whatever to speak of really unconscious Nature, but only 
of uncommunicative Nature, or of Nature whose mental processes 
go on at such different time-rates from ours that we cannot 
adjust ourselves to a live appreciation of their inward fluency, 
although our consciousness does make us aware of their presence. 
My [Professor Royce 's] hypothesis is that, in the case of Nature in 
general, as in the case of the particular portions of Nature known 
as our fellow-men, we are dealing with phenomenal signs of a vast 
conscious process, whose relation to Time varies vastly, but whose 
general characteristics are throughout the same. From this point of 
view, evolution would be a series of processes suggesting to us 
various degrees and types of conscious processes. These processes, 
in case of so-called inorganic matter, are very remote from us ; while 
in the case of the processes which appear to us as the expressive move- 
ments of the bodies of our human fellows, they are so near to our 
own inner processes that we understand what they mean. I sup- 
pose, then, that when you deal with Nature, you deal with a vast 
realm of finite consciousness of which your own is at once a part and 
an example." 

9. If such innumerable grades of consciousnesses exist correspond- 
ing with innumerable grades of physical embodiment, then at times 
human consciousnesses may become inherent parts of such other 
forms of consciousness broader than our own. Then although we, 
as minor psychic systems, could not be said to 'know' the conscious- 
ness in which we inhere, we might expect to appreciate a difference 
of what Doctor James might call our 'feel,' as the result of this 
inherence. That we often do seem to appreciate that we are swayed 
by far-reaching, but ill-defined, influences broader than ourselves 
can not be questioned, although we experience mainly the effects 
due to what may be a breaking away from these influences. 

As Lowell put it in his 'Under the Willows,' 

" But suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfall, like the drop a chemist pours, 
Doth in spacious cloud precipitate 
The consciousness that seemed but now dissolved 
Into an essence rarer than its own, — 
And I am narrowed to myself once more." 

"World and Individual," II., p. 225 ff. 
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10. If such other forms of consciousness exist in the universe, 
not only may we at times, as we have just seen, become inherent 
parts of some of those of higher grade than ours; but it is also 
possible that at other times such diverse consciousnesses may merely 
attach themselves to ours, as it were, leaving our own consciousnesses 
essentially intact; but in such cases the other consciousnesses may 
serve to produce emphases in our own consciousnesses, within the 
field of attention, which may point to influences from without such 
human consciousnesses as are familiar to us. 

And in my view it is to the existence of such forms of con- 
sciousness that the evidence emphasized by Myers points; so far 
as it points to anything. 

In his 'Varieties of Religious Experiences,' 5 Professor James, 
in referring to some early experiments of his own, says "One con- 
clusion was forced upon my mind at that time, and my impression 
of its truth has ever since remained unshaken. It is that our nor- 
mal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, is 
but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted 
from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential forms of con- 
sciousness entirely different. We may go through life without 
suspecting their existence; but apply the requisite stimulus, and 
at a touch they are there in all their completeness, definite types 
of mentality and adaptation. No account of the universe in its 
totality can be final which leaves these other forms of consciousness 
quite disregarded." 

But if all this is true it can not be held that such experiences 
of ours point to the existence of ' dissembodied spirits'; rather 
does it point to other than human forms of consciousness, and con- 
sciousnesses differently embodied, forms of consciousness so dif- 
ferently embodied in fact that in the words of Professor Royce 
quoted above, 'we can not adjust ourselves to a live appreciation of 
their inward fluency. ' Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE DYNAMIC CONCEPT OP THE INDIVIDUAL 

"TDERHAPS no philosophical concept presents greater difficulties 
-*- to the dynamic realist than that of individual existence. If 
monism be consistently genetic and uncompromisingly dynamic, the 
fact that the world presents itself to us in the form of units of 
experience is not as self-evident as to common sense it might appear. 1 

5 P. 388. 

1 Strong, in his ' Why the Mind has a Body,' very pertinently says of 
' things-in- themselves ': "If by ' things-in-themselves ' we understand realities 
not only not immediately knowable to us, but unknown to any one, unexplained 



